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vUrs sa. « SONG. at Providence, in Rhode Island, without any other loss than |}running to and fro of passengers; the rattle of carriages, and 
ey are, ii soles dasa. that of a beautiful silk hat which cost me six dollars, and un- ||the rumbling of trunks; and Jast, not least, that most unwel- 
ta — der which I had intended to strut through the streets. of some || come of all thunders, the thunder of bandboxes. Who would’nt 
ener Ori islet : metropolitan city. It was through the agency of Jack Stim-||rather cross the Alps with a line of ladies that would reach 
ould be He knew not that he loved, ple, the rascal, that I became minus that hat; and if the Cap- ||from Mount St. Bernard to Moscow, than to travel with one 
the sa. Though oft his heart beat wild, || tain had not laughed at me in the immoderate manner he did, || who carried a bandbox?—I only ask the question. 
book — ee |I should not now think of telling how it was lost. I wasa But in the midst of the bustle the traveller is delighted beyond. ’ 
Wrap. And, though, when through the mazy dance little mortified at the event; but any how I'll tell it, and if |} measure to find himself on board the boat in a sound condition 
ade Her fairy figure moved, j you choose to laugh, why you may, that’s all. and he examines himself carefullyto ascertain if he has not lost 8 
he cup He watched her form with tireless glance; Well, Jack Stimple, and it ought to be simple, I think, was ||alimbor so. Just before sun down, the echo of “cast of” rat- 
be He knew not that he loved. i the cabin boy, and I suppose he was wonderful fond of catch- || tles against the depot house, anf the paddles of the steamboat 
of our He knew not that he loved, ing schrimp when he lived on the shores of the Naragansett, || scatter the waves to some purpose. Suddenly you find your- 
: rs Though, when the sun was gone, | for he was forever making hand nets to fish up such things as || self in the midst of the most agreeable company in the world, 
an dine rae roe roved, \ he saw floating on the sea; and one night he took it into his || and then if you cannot enjoy yourself you ought to request 
nelle, And though each dream of)pliss be formed | head to make a net out of my hat, by tying a pole to it for || the captain to have you thrown overboard. 
es His deep affection proved, the purpose—as he said—of fishing up the stars which spar- || But you are asking—what has all this todo with home? 
r fally — her en von ae | kled so brilliantly about ten feet below the surface, perfectly || Wait awhile! do not make yourself so uneasy. You khow 
wal e knew not that he loved. within fishing-up distance; ‘for his pole was fifteen or twenty || one cannot tell every thing at once, and a little interpolation 
But He knew not that be loved, feet long. But what tickled me most, and indeed it served as || is allowable; at least it is so among the white livered Yankees 
yeep Phe ee - en part pay for the hat, was the idea the boy had of the tiny up at Providence. After wandering about the decks, staring 
il a pe scimnah asain twinklers. He said he wished to turn one of them over in||at the ladies, and giving the men an occassional glance, being 
1 the Sek athins atin anaes bar band, | his hand, and he was sure he could sell it for half a dollar. || tired, I took a seat on the upper deck, and Raning my arm 
thet And she the suit approved, || After expending a deal of strength and patience, he gave it || upon the railing, give myself up to the absorbing thoughts of 
Tle fled his home and native land— up as a bad job, and the next morning hung my new silk hat || home and its dear connexions. ‘“In thirty hours I expected to 
' Teo late he knew he loved. |, upon a pole in the sun to dry. embrace my friends, and my heart was about to leap for very , - 
oma “4 = a | At Providence I met a number cf persons, some of whom || gladness, when my new-acquaintance blustered up beside me, 
wail HOME. | I knew, and some I did’nt. Among the latter was a young || and with a countenance full of caning, he’ exclaimed, *O 
olla BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. | man of fine exterior, and withal very sentimental; and as that || those lovely hills! I have been long anxious to behold them 
a anak: | young man was the whole cause of my sitting down to write | again.” 
ahs. " ’ a eee | this sketch, I think I may as well now aay something about || ‘A little in love, perhaps,” I remarked” ce. 
} con yon ever ont on the foaming billow, him. I was standing on the wharf with one foot on my trunk, || “No, sir, no, not 4t, all; but you know there is sdlbie . a 
r was Stationed ou some good ship's prow? | waiting for stme black loafer to come and tate } ve an ° 
ed at Seats Hilal on pent tanta gion, g take it on board || very bewitching in famihar scenes when one returns ah 
anti Thinkihg of home as I do now? | the steamboat, which was in full blast—steam up, and rolling || absence of some time.” . 
eer Otic you will, Whaave west, | know, | about, making billows and tossing the foam from her wheels || “Ah I can test the truth of that sir. “® havebeen vite the ; 
re When you fpght of the loved you left bebind; | as if she was anxious to be gone. Now as you may not readily || blue ocean since I have enjoyed the blessing of home ‘and-the 
nail Your tears have mixed with the waves below, || call to mind the reason why the steam was making this “much || pleasures of its friendship. I hope soon: to be favored with 
efoot Your —_ with the high - heedless — ado about nothing,” I will briefly state it. You know that for || the sight of _— scenes, and then I shall be as joyful as 
oud ror beings have lived but have wetien er spoken of home; some particular purpose, and those concerned would never tell || you are now.’ = 
nik and it’s no wonder, for there are many en which what it was, the curs from Boston always arrived, and do to|| “Do you see that little hill yonder?” asked he, trembling 
Bais render that place dear above mane Se It cada however, | this day, just one hour after the time advertised for the boat || with agitation. . 
: he ei hess ars by orp Ned i circumstance here; to start, and it will never do for her to be off without the pas- || “Yes, 1 see it; and I should suppose, from tts réviarkials 
ats ya sia * ee : “eh cot oe ie ee re sit || Sengers from Bosting—it would be change out of the captain's || character, that it was the scene of many love adventures.” 
lack ie ; ot pen co agen pon a over re a ge ep pocket; and after the steam rises it has to be let off in some For the life of me I could not help thinking of love and 
bird oeieaibiaands a ve ite A: a — : net | way, and so the paddles are set going while the boat is made || love scrapes, when I looked at that young man; for he seemed 
snail a. : An wo = ne y to weep Pac an ome fast, and she rocks pretty considerably during that lost hour. to me to be the very fac similie of a love svene, and in spite of 
oa ren erm mw re a ed a sm ref cd Well, as I was standing with my foot upon the trunk, a || his protestations to the contrary I constantly accused, him of 
oak aiidibbh talk ins aaa siea ereot wl sce undi- || likely Sah sense himself ey me, and looking side- || possessing a strong regard for some fair creature. 
eal ‘een te Seb aly en upon — until your | ways at the rough rolling billows, he said, “My goodness! “Love adventures!” said he, thrusting his hands into his 
’ the Abons ‘bb : | mister, what a wicked froth that boat is sending behind her- || pockets, and then taking them out again; “love adventures! well 
moat every scri ler has recorded something about home, | Look how she’s a stirring up the mud, making the waves yel- || you may call it so if you please; but one Sunday last summer, 
and many Pretty things have been said about that sacred place, low—my! but it looks jist like a sea of cider.” I was walking there with two young women, and what do you 
prettier things than I can say, and I will not tire you with “She rolls pretty much;” I replied. think? I’m not here if I did’nt catch the biggest ground hog 
here ay sentimentalism 7 whining about mine. I have only a “Pretty much! I guess she does, and she’s like all them || ever you saw!” 
nost little story which T wish to whisper to you, and so far from || New York boats, always foaming and frothing like the mis-|| At that instant two very impolite fellows on onr right burst 
the making you low-spirited or melancholy, I really believe you | chicf. We're got a little thing down at New Port though, || into a loud laugh; whereupon the youth left me to my reflee- 
rned will find a smile to be creeping from your heart to you lips be- | that’s jist like a duck on the water, and she moves along as || tions, and paced the deck in seeming agitation. It was not 
On fore you have finished reading it. quict as a snail on a cabbage leaf. I’m switched if you can long until my thoughts took their old channel, and, in fancy, 
+ as _ In August of °35 I becaine wonderfully tickled with the || hear a thing when she skeets across the water.” |I was already the arms of about twenty of my particular 
un. idea of a sea-trip;—like Lord Lovell, I had a atrong desire There’s no telling what else might have been said had we || friends, and one of these—but I will say nothing about that , 
mb, “Strange countries for to see,” not been interrupted by the arrival of the cars which cut our || now, or you may accuse me of a love scrape. If you havenever 
ns sr as soon w I ew collect the necessaries I was off; but || love feast short; and in the bustle that ensued I lost sight of | never been home you cannot tell how dear it is; and if you've 
ion- ‘fore a “twelvemonth and a day” had passed, “languishing || the youth awhile. || never sung, 
vent thoughts came into my head,” that my native land I’d go me i you wish to have a glance at confusion, go to Providence, | , “But there was one far, far away,” 
nin- and'after a few of the usual “traits of travel,” such as being | and station yourself, about four o’clock in the afternoon, on | you know nothing of the equisiteness of ‘a meeting, nor can you 
ads, robbed, packed up like pickled herrings in a stage coach, up- || the platform erected at the rail road depot, and if you do not | justly appreciate that most delightful of sounds—home; but if 
set, left behind, &c. &c., I jumped on ship-board; and trusted || witness a fair sample of what may be called a regular built | you have been away from home, and far away from a beauti- 







— 


my very valuable life to the barque and the billows, and though || row, it will be a wonder—the rolling of wheelbarrows, and | ful black eyed damsel, then you do not require that I should 
better men have fallen in such enterprises.and found a bed on | the roaring of steam; the crashing of huge boxes against each || tell you of these matters. For my part, I had arrived so near 
the bottom of the sea when they sought:a’liome, I was landed " other, and the clatter of tongues; the ringing” of bells, and the' 'l the enchanted place, that look which way I would—on the 
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sea, or © on the sky, o or on the hills and forests, I continually P rose e upon the unblighted paradise of our first parents—a glorious |! |Creator has endowed him with a congeries of individual facul- 
saw two black diamonds gazing on me; and you may guess | type of the morning of that day which shall never know a 


how I felt, if you can. 


I kept my seat on the upper deck, nor knew what was go- | 


ing on until I felt that the boat was careening considerably, 
and inquiring the cause, I was directed to the town of New- 
port, towards which we were then running. In a few minutes | 
the youth returned, and putting up his hands as if in ecstacy | 


of joy, he exclaimed, “Yonder’s the spot—O the sweet spot; I | 


have been long Jooking for it.” 

“And you are happy Ji in beholding it, no doubt.” 

“Happy! I guess I am happy; and so would you be if you , 
were as near home as I am, and had been away from it so 
long.” 
“No doubt; but I shall exult’in like manner in a day or two. | 
I am on my way home, and a dear home it is; and though I | 
may not have been away so long as yourself, yet I know I | 
shall experience great pleasure in meeting my friends.” 

“0! it’s the most gladdening thing in the world to see one’s | 


home after a long absence—one’s mother and father apd _sis- | 
Here the young man |, 


ters and—O! its supremely delightful!” 


had liked to have jumped overboard, and I started from my | 


He became calm in | 
|'the rose tints lingered there, and long after the animation of}, 


seat to prevent so serious an occurrence. 
a moment or two, and said I, “This is Newport, is it?” 
“Yes,” said he, “it’s Newport, dear Newport, and rejoiced 


lovely place upon the face of the earth.” 
“How long?” 
“Why since the day before yesterday: 
I looked the fellow full in the face, and felt that I could | 
have kicked him over into the bay. 


ny 


MY FRIEND'S DEATH. 
Original. 


What a scene does this expression call |) 
up before my mind! With what funeral-like solemnity do its | 
incidents pass before my inward vision! Many occurrences, 
some of a painful, others of a pleasant nature, have happened 


My friend’s death! 


since it took place. Days and years have fled and united them- |! 


| night. Poets have said, “Night is the time to die;” but I 
thought that morning was a delightful period to close earth’s 
carecr. Those, thought I, who associate darkness with disso- 
lution may indeed prefer night, but Iet me have the morning, 
‘for it accords better with the Christian’s notions of the relief 
and blessedness of death. The first beams of the ascending 
sun were falling on the world, while the groves were vocal 
with the praises of the happy birds. My friend lay upon my 

| bosom in the last stage of life, and, looking in my face, said, 

“Iam going. My hour has come. But not unthought of has 

it been. The hour of death! In the lighted hall it has been 

| present to my mind—in my moods of reflection it, has not 
| been fergotten—and in my nightly musings thoughts of this 
hour have stolen over me, and I have felt weary of existence 

‘and willing to lie down and die. My hour hascome. Home 

| of my days, farewell. Pleasant vales and shady woods, adieu. 

|| Mother—father—” He paused. He could say no more, for 
it was bitter, very bitter for him to leave his parents. The 

| effort to control his feclings was too much. Nature sunk be- 
| neath the pressure, and ere the words had passed from his lips, 

‘they were closed in the coldness of death. But, nevertheless, 


|intellect and the play of affection had left his countenance, 


am I to see it. O, long, long have I been away from the most || there was an expression around his mouth that the half-uttered 


| sentence had left upon it. 
“Farewell,” said I, “my friend. May thy heaven be as joy- 


‘ful as thy life was innocent. May thy eg in the grave be 
as quiet as thy last moments were serene.’ 
‘for just then the minister exclaimed, “He is now at peace.” 
“Now at peace!” Yes, yes, at peace in heaven. 


| blow through its confines—no words of contention are heard 
‘in its bowers. All is still there. The thunders may sound— 


|Who would not live and die for its possession? No wonder 


"| no wonder that Christians are willing to “count all things loss” |' 
|so that they may reach heaven and be at rest. FLOARDO. 








selves to the eternity from which they were parted since I wit- 
nessed it; but, nevertheless, how vivid is its remembrance! 
Time has pillaged from memory’s casket numerous treasures. 
Distance has deprived others of the strength they once pos- | 
sessed, but neither the one nor the other has thrown this scene 
into the gulph of oblivion. 

My feelings, like those of others, are usually transient. It 
is a provision of nature that they should not leave permanent | 
marks upon us. But this is not so in all instances; for there | 
are are some emotions s0 deep—so intense, that they survive | 


the destruction of their object and refuse to depart from the | 


Philosophy may lend its aid, and religion may second || 


they retain their ascendancy and continue fixed in their seat. 
Thus it is with me in regard to the above-mentioned fact. As 
I felt then I feel now. ‘The tear-drop comes as quickly in my | 
eye, and my bosom is still oppressed as heavily as it was when || 
I looked my last upon the countenance of my friend. 

My friend! Yes, thou wert my friend. 
every evidence of thy pure regard for me. Thou wert ever 
anxious for me to call thee by this tender appellation, and thy 
conduct ever sustuined thy professions. Our friendship was 
not like that of others. It was marred by no jealousies—it | 
was interrupted by no misunderstandings. No; it was a fer. 
vent, constant attachment. Thou, in the the mildness of thy | 
amiability, wert its controlling spirit, and from thee it bor- |) 
rowed its charms—from thee it derived all that gave it loveli-| 
ness and purity. But thou art gone, and I am left alone to || 
buffet with the storms, with no one to stand by my side and | 
sympathize with my sorrows. 

My friend’s death took place many years ago. Our inti- 
macy had been formed in those days when the warmest affec- 


tions go out upon their object with no reserve. In childhood we || 
| pharisees, “When the kingdom of God should come?” to which || 


Thou didst give me | 


No. II. 


| PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


Original. 


— 


“Seek ye the kingdon of God.” Luke xii. 31. 


} 





I said no more, | 


For what |; 
|is there to disturb the tranquility of that land? No winds|: 


the waves may roar, but they are unheard. Blessed region! | 


‘that prophets and apostles made such sacrifices to obtain it— |! 


‘ties, all of which are members of one body, the mind. These 
| mental faculties may be divided into two general classes, viz: 
Feeling and Intellect. The faculties which feel emotions, com. 
;monly denominated passions and affections, were bestowed 
upon nan as so many impulses to activity; but being blind, 
are ignorant of the proper objects of their gratification. In. 
tellect or understanding is the power which man possesses of 
knowing himself and others. It enables him to discover the 
difference between right and wrong, and to direct or restain 
all his other faculties. For instance, the feeling of veneration 
in a barbarian will lead him to worship his gods of stone or 
wood. The same fecling in a man of enlightened understand. 
ing will lead him to adore the God that made the worlds and 
‘all things therein. And while conscience, or a sense of duty, 
induces a savage to offer human sacrifices, the same feeling in 
a Christian offers the sacrifice of a “broken spirit and a con- 
trite heart.” 

Since it is the office of understanding to regulate the ope. 
ration of all the other faculties, it may be asked, why does it 
not always do its duty? Why do men condemn the wrong 
and yet the wrong pursue? Did their Creator, bestowing 
upon them a guide to holiness and happiness, withhold the 
power to follow its directions? By no means; the good and 
perfect Being who created man not only blessod him with ex. 
istence, but also instructed him in its enjoyment. Every source 
‘of joy was opened, and every latent ill defined; but, alas! while 
reason slept, “the fruit of that forbidden tree was plucked, whose 
mortal taste brought death into the world and all our woe.” 

In what degree soever of perfection Adam possessed the 
power of regulating his mind, is useless now to inquire; but 
we, his degenerate offspring, corrupted by the effects of his dis. 
obedience, and the vicious example of our fellows possess it only 
as it is restored to us in the regenerating influences of the Spirit 
of God. Children of passion, we are actuated by each grosser 
feeling, and bring ourselves into condemnation by preferring 
“darkness rather than light, because our deeds are evil.” 

The faculties of the mind being ‘many members,’ have not 
all the same office. It is the province of some to plan, 


jothers to execute; that to command, these to obey; like in 


‘all the rest being subjects. 


|taking the general bliss. 


every well regulated government, in which is but one monarch; 
Now so long as the king sits'se" 
curely on his throne, and his subjects obey his commands, or- 
der, peace, and happiness pervade the whole empire, all par- * 
But when the lawful sovereign is 


deposed, and rebellious vassels seize the throne, confusion, an. 


| The expression “kingdom of God,” or “kingdom of heaven,” |) 


is used variously. Sometimes it means the moral government 
‘of the word—the gospel dispensation—the state of the blessed 
,in eternity. But in the present connexion it means that state 
'|of the soul which is produced by the renovating influences of 


ithe Holy Spirit. 


‘the Holy Ghost. 
of death, may, by repentance and obedience to King Jesus’ 


law become subjects of his glorious realm, enjoying great ad- 
|vantages and immunities here, and unspeakable joys hereaf- 


| ter. 
During the ministry of Jesus many and grievous were the 


These people, un- 


archy, ruin are the consequence, fatal alike to every individual 
in the empire: and such is our mental condition by nature. The 


consequences of our first parents’ transgressions entailed upon 


us, are the blinding of our understandings, the vitiating of our 


‘moral principles, and the giving of uncontrollable activity to our 


And the kingdom of God, in this sense, is | animal propensities. 


soul. 
its assistance far their removal; but fortified in their strength | not meat and drink; but righteousness and peace and joy in| thoughts arc evil continually, and t t 
And all who are in the region and shadow | hearts is deposed and driven from 


insults he received from his countrymen; but the scribes and } 
| pharisees were especially his persecutors. 


willing to be taught by the foolishness of preaching, regarded | 


all with a jealous fury who rejected their traditions, and per- 


|The preaching of the blessed Lord was formidable in these 
| respects, and hence he necessarily became the object of their 
junceasing persecution. They attended him upon all occa- 
'| sions and at all times- Whenever he lifted his glorious voice 
|to proclaim the glad tidings of the kingdom of God, there was 


| words and to confound him with his own speech. 
| On one of those occasions our Saviour was asked by the 





played beneath the same shady oak—fished in the same stream, 


and roamed through the same fields, When the time for educa- || 


tion came our parents, wishing to perpctuate our love, put us to 
the same school. In the same college we finished our studies 
graduated at one time—received the same degree, and re- 
turned to our homes together to study law. 

Hardly had my friend made a commencement when a fierce 
disease attacked him and brought him low. I watched the 
progress of the sickness with great uneasiness. When the 
symptoms were favorable I felt inexpressibly thankful, and 
hailed with peculiar delight, the prospect of his recovery. 

The fatal hour, however, came in spite of all that was done 
to prevent its arrival. How well I recollect it! It was in the 
moraing, as bright and cloudless a morning as that was which }, 


‘he replied, “The kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion; neither shall they say lo here, or lo there; for behold, the 
kingdom of God is within you.” Notwithstanding this ex- 
plicit declaration of the Redeemer, he was still regarded by 
the Jews as one that aimed a death blow at their political ex- 
istence, not being able to understand, from the hardness of || 
their hearts, that his kingdom was not of this world. 

Man is a complex being, subject to the laws of the material | 
universe, and containing within himself the germ of an im- 
mortal spirit. During bis pilgrimage on earth, his body and 
soul are inseparably united, aud as physiological science has 
demonstrated, neither can act ‘without ihe other. To sustain 





the several relations of his compound nature, bis beneficent | God.” 


is obliterated; our 
wful sovereign of our 
throne. 

This depraved state of the human soul is the effect of a 
principle acting under wise and most equitable laws—the vege- 
tative laws of man; which very laws operating under other 
conditions, would have produced a race of noble, virtuous be- 
ings, advancing in “knowledge, righteousness, and true holi- 
ness” in each successive generation, and enjoying the high 
privilege of a personal intercourse with their Maker. 

Notwithstanding man has been brought into circumstances 


Our liken 


‘so deplorable as we have stated to be his natural condition, by 


| secuted, with the most relentless tyranny, all who sought to || the disobedience of another; yet he is made personally respon- 


|expose their hypocrisy, and bring their true characters to light. |' 
‘which sinful men may become boly, by which the unjust may 


sible for all his actions; because a way has been prepared by 


be justified. This way is the glorious scheme of redemp- 
tion—a scheme worthy its author, Jesus Christ, worthy the 


‘Creator of the universe. In Adam’s transgression sin abound- 


|a spirit of darkness on the spot ready to take him in his own |, 
-he is enrobed in the righteousness of Christ. By the one he 


‘lost the government of his heart, and sin reigned unto death; 
‘by the other the empire of sin is destroyed and the “kingdom 


ed in the gospel of Christ, grace did much more abound—in 
the former, man was fettered in Adam’s sin—in the latter, 


of God” established, in which Jesus Christ, the King of kings, 
reigns unto everlasting life. 

Reader, has the Spirit convinced you of sin? Do you feel 
that by nature your soul is in a state of anarchy, and in rebellion 
against God? And if so, are you persuaded of the necessity 
‘of righteousness in view of that judgment to come when every 
‘man shall receive for the things done in the body? And have 
|you returned to your allegiance to the lawful sovereign of 
your heart? If this be the case, may the grace of God pre- 
serve you blameless until the day of the Lord Jesus. If not, 
be assured that a you you shall certainly perish.” 


“Except you be born again cannot see the kingdom of 
de Pr. Cc. 
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TO MRS. MARY ANN C***, 


Original. 


Dear Mapa: The following simple lines suggested themselves to me, 
whilst standing by the coffin of your Elizabeth. They are respectfully ad- 


dressed to you, by a female friend. 
With sadden’d heart with soft and gentle tread, 


I sought the chamber of the silent dead, 
I gazed upon a fair and youthful maid, 
In shroud and sheet, and in her coffin laid; 
But ah, she seemed to me so very fair, 
No dark decay, no hue of death was there, 
And had I net been told the breath had fled, 
And seen the panoply of death around her, 
I would not have believed that she was dead, 
So very lovely in death I found her. 
I knew the maiden’s heart had ceased to beat, 
For through her robes there came no wonted heat; 
I knew the pulse was still—the breath had fled, 
Yet scarce cuuld think Elizabeth was dead. 
Her glossy hair was parted on her brow, 
That look’d to me like sculptured marble now; 
A cap of simple elegance and taste, 
Just shaded, not concealed, her youthful face, 
That seemed to me bright with a Seraph’s grace. 
i thought within me that sweet friendship bland, 
Had deck’d her form with kind affection’s hand, 
And laid her down so softly there to rest, 
Like cradled infant on its mother’s breast, 
So still and tranquil was that blessed sleep, 
I gazed and wondered if her friends could weep. 
What though the greedy grave has yawned to hide 
What has been long,a mother’s hope and pride? 
°Tis but the mortal part that feels decay, 
Her soul has mounted on that starry way, 
To seek the mansions of eternal day— 
To tune her golden harp, and sweetly sing, 
°Grave where is thy victory, Death where is thy sting?’ 
Maiden farewell, for I may gaze no more, 
They wait to close the coffin lid upon thee, 
But we shall meet on that eternal shore, 
Where flowers of Paradise will bloom around thee. 
Sweet be thy sleep till that eventful day, 
When tie last trump shall rouse thy breathlese clay— 
Angels will call thee from that dreamless sleep, 
To wake in Heaven where eyes will never weep. 


MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT. 
No. XIX, 


Original. 


AMERICA. 

he discovery of America must be contemplated as one of 

‘ib ost important occurrences of modern times. Who can 
reflect upon the numerous dangers that were calculated to 


defeat it—the unconquerable boldness evinced in its accom- || 


P een combined with the results which have followed it, 
out assigning if a prominent place among the greatest 
events? Elevated above all ordinary incidents, it stands forth 
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justifying their settlements with their tools in the other. If 
any individuals ever had difficulties surely they had, and if 
|any ever manifested a contempt of suffering and an invincible | 
constancy, they truly did. 

Through the blessings of an attentive Providence they suc- 
ceeded in permanently establishing themselves. They laid 
their foundations deep and broad, and on it raised their super- 
structure. They drew the principles of government from their 
| bible and incorporated them into their political constitution. 
Hence their beauty, force, and effect. Had the spirit of their 
civil institution partaken of infidelity—had they recognized 
no God and believed in no hereafter, so great a prosperity would 
never have smiled upon them. The sun of liberty might have 
risen upon them, but cold would have been his beams, and 
cheerless his light. Clouds would soon have intercepted his 
splendors and hid forever his countenance from them. 








their former trials, what would be their feelings? How im- 
measurably astonished would they be to find it so much al- 
| tered, so much improved! 

In a land teeming with the blessings of civilization and en- 
| riched with the fruits of education, they would hardly recognize 
the wilderness that they onceinhabited. Wheresoever they would 
|turn their eyes the signssigns of unparalleled prosperity would 
| meet them. Where forests once rose in their pride they would 
|see fields waving with the fruits of agriculture and promising 
}an abundant harvest. Where the light canoe of the Indian 
‘skimmed the waters they would behold the richly laden ship 
riding in its stateliness. Unhcard would be the whar-whoop 
| that once rung along the vales, and unseen would be the sight 
| of carnage which formerly pained their visions. They would 
| gaze upon the same ocean rolling its waves upon our shores 
jand pealing forth the thunder-like hymn of its everlasting 
freedom. Spread over them would be the same deep blue sky, 
}and beneath them would be the same soil, but all else would 
wear another aspect. With what joy would they walk among 
|their happy posterity! With what unfeigned delight would 
they remember the past, and with what pleasing emotions an- 
ticipate the future! 

Since the ascent of the pilgrim fathers to their reward, 
America has had her vicissitudes. The existence of a nation 
||is like the life of an individual—fluctuating and unsettled. 
Her revolution cost her much blood, suffering, and expense. 
Conscious, however, of the justice and righteousness of their 
cause, Americans commenced and executed ther plan of free- 





pression. They remonstrated respectfully and affectionately. 
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Could the father of our country now revisit the scenes of 


Original: 


O mortals short of sight, who think the past 
O’er blown misfortunes shall still prove the last! 
Alas! misfortunes travel in a train — Young. 


Reader, are you near-sighted? Did you say no? 
take your eyes away. If you read this chapter of my -con+ 
fessions I shall be offended—I really and seriously will, 
Mr. Reader. I want none of your sniggering and remarks. 
You cannot understand what I write; therefore just turn over 
to “Scraps,” or “Rushlights,” or “Editorial,” and let me alone. 
I may give you something adapted to your taste and intelli- 
gence hereafter. You may always know it by the caption or 
first line; but do not, my dear fellow, meddle with matters 
that don’t belong to you. 

If, however, you answer my query in the affirmative, come 
hither and let me give thee a good, hearty slap on the shoul- 
der. It is for thee, aye, for thee I have taken up my pen, and 
thee only. Now draw on thy eyes and goahead. Friend, I 
have a peculiar sympathy for thee; I love thee, and would wil- 
| lingly part with any thing short of any bfe or spectacles to 
promote thy intcrest. 

Be it known to you, then, that although just stepped from my 
teens, and with twelve long months of infancy before me, I 
have for years, in all places of my abode, at home or abroad, 
through all states of the atmosphere—in melting summer and in 
|| freezing winter, before all kinds of society, girls and maidens, 
great men and small been forced to wear upon my beautiful 
nose a weight of metal amounting in averdupoise to not less 
|| than 12 dwt. 
| I shall not stay here to recount the various casualties which 
; have befallen me in my nocturnal ambulations through town 

and country. How I have been picked up stunned by the 
conflict with some luckless gate swinging on its hinges in the 
|dark; nor how, with the best intentions in the world, I have 
| marched with regular step over some high wharf, or plunged 
up to the middle in wells, mud puddles, ditches, etc. These 
were misfortunes indeed, and such as more than once nearly 
cost life; but they only injured my person. They only stirred 
up my choler for the moment against the well, puddle, or ditch 
which were thrown in my path, They produced none of that 
‘mortification which fills a man’s temples and cheeks with 
|| blood at the time of the occurrence, which excites it and clings 











}dom. While they could be borne they endured insult and op- || to him like glue forever after. There have been moments in 


|| the life of every near-sighted man when such a state of mor- 


They petitioned, but their petitions were indignantly spurned tification has been sensibly and sorely felt. Let thet not, 
from the throne and treated with contempt. Finding, at last, | however, deem themselves more than they really are. It is 
that all entreaties would be vain, they declared their intention || with the view of dispelling the idea wiich it is natural for 


§) in its grandeur a. noble example of what perseverance and in- || to be free. Their tone was fearless and manly. Unmindful | man in any misfortune of life to cherish—that of perfect iso- 


* telligence can do despité of the most vigorous hostility. Could 
we, by the same glance, surve¥jghe future as well as the past, 
we might be competent to compréhend fully the influence 
which this event will exert. But this*we cannotdo. If it be, 
however, correct to judge of what» is to come by what has 


passed, we are safe in the conclusion, that the discovery of i 


this hemisphere will constitute a leading feature in the prog- 
ress of society and the records of our race. 

While the origin of other nations is either totally darkencd 
by ignorance or rendered obscure by fables, the commence- 


ment of our country is perfectly understood. In all its clear- || 
ness it is spread out before us, challenging our confidence by |, 


its marks of truth, and exciting our admiration by its striking 
simplicity. Our history is complete—the chain of our events | 
is not broken, 


Insignificant as were the first settlements in this country, | 


of consequences they rose in the native majesty of their strength | 


and threw off the chains that had been forged for them. | 
Long as the struggle was, Americans did not loose their | 
hopes or give up the contest. They prosecuted the war until | 
it terminated in their favor. That their success in that war) 
elevated their character none can doubt. It placed their in-| 
stitutions on a sure basis. It gave glory to their history and, 


‘tions of the earth, and invested them with a fame that all must | 


revolution confined to their borders? No; the world is the 
field on which it has operated. We may not be able to trace | 
out its bearings, but, notwithstanding, its influence was felt 
far and wide. The cause of liberty is the cause of the whole| 
human family. Its interests are not sectional—its achieve- 
ments are not for one, but for the benefit of all. 





they, nevertheless, acquire an importance and rise in our esti- | 
mation when viewed in their connection with what has since 


transpired. They derive character from what has followed | 
them. Why do we look with absorbing interest upon child-"| 


hood? Why do we contemplate with peculiar emotion the | 


but because of their relation to other things of the highest | 
Consequence, Compelled to depart from the land of their na- || So it ought to have been—so may it ever be. The revelations 
tivity by the severity of persecution, our forefathers crossed | of the future, we trust, will show that our country has a far 


the Atlantic and sought a home in the uncultivated wilds of 
America. If their emigration delivered them from religious | 
oppression, it also brought upon them woes almost as severe in | 
their operation. They found here, it is true, what they so ar- i 
dently desired—frecdom of opinion; but they were doomed to ex- | 
Perience other bitter ills. They were surrounded by a savage | 
foe with whose wily arts of war they were unacquainted. | 
They had to contend with the uncongeniality of a new cli- | 


head waters of a mighty river? Not because of themselves, 


Though our country has often since that illustrious period 
been involved in difficulties, yet the patriotism of her sons has, 
never suffered her to fall. They have been true to their con- 
stitution. They have gathered around her altar and fanned 
the fires of freedom. Party considerations have been merged 
in devotion for liberty, and however divided in other points, 








mate. They had to fight and work together like the laborers 


of Nehemiah, protecting themselves and their families by |, breeze, will be regarded as the emblem of a people brave in}|Mrs. 


holding the sword in one hand and rearing their houses and | 


they have formed an unbroken phalanx in resistance to tyranny. | 


more glorious destiny to reach that she has yet attained. Why 
should it not be so? Has she not an ample territory—an en- 
terprising people? Are not sources of improvement perpetu- 
ally opening? If public spirit and energy can do it, it will be 
done. Let the means that God has put in our hands be used 
well, and we believe that the time will come when America 
will present a picture of prosperity and peace that shall 
be but another name for virtue and respectability, and the 
American flag, floating on every wind and kissed by every 





war and industrious and contented in peace. A. ALL 





|honor to theirarms. It raised them to a seat among the na- 


|lation in the ocean of miseries; and for the purpose of*saving 
|my brethren from such melancholy fruits of this impression 
as melancholy and pistols that I have taken a few pages from 
my own bitter experience. Painful indeed is it to stir up the 
troubled waters of the past; but, as I said before, for thee, 
| dear reader, thee of the saddled nose, I would do almost any 
thing. 

It was in the evening of the day on which I had returned 
|from abroad. As I entered my mother’s chamber during the 





desire and nohe can destroy. And were the effects of that | misty season which intervenes within two doors between sun- 


set and candle light, a lady sat near the hearth with her back® 
in the direction of the door. Supposing the person from the 
general character of her habiliments and the indistinct out- 
line of the figure, to be my cousin, a blooming girl of sixteen, 
I advanced cautiously forward for the purpose of taking her 
by surprise. 

“My dear cousin, how in the world are you?” said I, in an 
abrupt voice, seizing her hand and thrusting my head under 
her bonnet for the kiss which I had always laid claim to after 
long absence. 1 was surprised to see her retreating in a pro- 
portion correspondent to my advance. Still, however, unwil- 
ling to be frustrated, I pushed on like a gallant fellow uniil 
my lips went smack against what I supposed to be the pretty 
face of my cousin. The lady shrieked—my little sisters 
roared—and my mother began to reprimand me severely for 
having insulted Mrs. , “an old housekeeper who had 
always treated me kindly, and even,” she said, “nursed me 
when I wasahelpless baby.” At length an explanation of the 
whole matter turned the old woman’s shriek and my mother’s 
scold into laughter at the hapless blunder; but I felt not a whit 
the better, I can assure you. As soon as decency would per- 





mit I made well my retreat. From that day until this I have © 


dreaded to meet the old lady. At my subsequent returns to 

my home I never forgot to inquire carefully of the servant if 

was above; and whenever I have suspected her 

figure in the distance, —~ fancied it was moving towards me 
4 a 








Then. 
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in the street, I have either taken the opposite side and skulked | 
near the houses with my eyes half shut, or shot like lightning |, 
down the first intereccting strect or lane which offered. 

“How are you, Mr. B.?” said I, grasping the hand of a man i 
moving silenily down street at nightfall —“How have | 
you been, iny good fellow? Why did you not call last night, 
according to engagement?” Thus I ran from one thing to) 
another, until I had emptied my heart of its most hnportant }| 
secrets. The man was bewildered. Standing like a statue, || 
he drank in with astonishment the words which fell from my 
lips. Confident that I was breathing my joys and troubles into || 
the car of George Preston, my tried fricnd, I was by no means i 
reserved; but gave a full account of the minutest cireum- | 
stances of my courtship. i 

After running through every thing which I could remem- |, 
ber, I raised my eyes to say farewell, when “horribile cietu’’| 
the light of a torch, which the watchman was bearing past at || 
that moment, fell full upon the countenance of Edward Morell, ! 
my rival! How indescribably dreadful were my feelings! 1)! 
smelt the very fire scorching my cheeks. ‘Thrusting my |, 
hands in my pockets, I turned on ny heel and walked off | 
like a detected thief. Fora long time aficr my head was) 
laid on the pillow that night, could I imagine the object 
of my hostility snickering in his sleeve for whole squaves | 

after the strange encounter, and exulting in the know- |, 
ledge of my most private affairs. The day following, gentle | 
reader, at the hour of visits found me before the mirror brush- | 
ing my hair and adjusting my collar, cravat, ete., for a call 
upon my lady Jove, in I was just giving the 
last finish to my towering top-knot, when a sable gentleman, | 
in coarse habiliments, peeped in at the door, and making a 
very polite bow, accompanied with a gracious grin, offered me |, 
a note fold of green paper. I tore away the seal, and read, 
with consternation and heart sickness, tle following lines: 


square. 


Sir: That you may never morc have the opportunity of be- | 
traying a confidence which no gentleman, much less a lover, | 
would dare to violate, I most carnestly request that you 
may never again have the shamelessness to darken the door of | 
wy father’s house with your presence. 

EMILY WETHERSPOON. | 

I put my head out the window and called at the top of my 
voice for the man, who was retracing his steps rapidly up the || 
street. He returned, and I sat down to answer the note. What f 
should I say? Must I acknowledge my mistake? But then | 
I would confess that I had a confident of some shape and | 
name, and I had promised never to breathe to another the | 
thouglits and feelings which were committed to my keeping. | 
What{a perplexing moment! At length I resolved to tell tlie | 
trath, and leave the rest to fortune. After communicating the | 
whole truth, I put the note into the hands of the servant with | 
strict orders to deliver it to Miss —inperson. Day after 
day passed slowly off, yet no reply came. I was miserable; 
but this state of suspense, in which hope and despair were 
struggling for the asecndancy, was destined to be of’ short du- 
ration. 

One evening, while loitcring in the beaatiful gallery of the | 
museuin, Emily brushed carelessly by me, leaning on the arm | 
of Edward Morell! Under insupportable feclings I staggered | 
into the strect, and, soon reaching home, threw myself at full | 
length upon my bed in the utmost wretchedness of spirits. 1 
shall not stop here to enumerate the weary days and sleepless 
gights passed in thinking hopelessly of the past, nor how often || 
I was heard singing, “Tell her I love her yet,” when fast 
asleep upon my pillow. At length came the climax.—I had 
the unspeakable disquictude, a very short time after, to hear i 
the public announcement of the marriage of Edward Morell | 


to Emily Wetherspoon. \ 

1 have given you two pages of a large volume, gentle reader. \ 
For the present, adieu. My candle burns low in the socket. | 
The clock is just striking twelve—again, adieu. I must take | 


take off my eyes, and court the embrace of “tired nature’s | 
sweet restorer—balmy siecp.” 





eee I 
Cure For scanpaL.—The following is a sure cure for a ter- 
rible disorder of the mouth, commonly called “scandal.”— I 
“Take of good nature one ounce, of an herb, called by the In- | 
dian’s, “mind your business,” one ounce; mix these with a lit- |' 
tle “charity for others,” and two or three sprigs of “keep | 
your tongue between your teeth.” Application—“The symp. | 
toms are a violent itching in the tongue and root of the mouth, | 
which invariably takes place when you are in company with | 
a species of animals called gossips; when you feel a fit com- i 
ing on, take a spoonful of the mixture; hold it in your mouth 
which you will keep closely shut till you get home, and you | 
will find a complete cure. Should you apprehend a relapse, | 
keep a small bottle full about you, and on the slightest symp. | 


toms repeat the dose.” \ 


| 
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THE SISTER’S LAST WORDS. 
My brother, O my brother, who hast played 
So many balmy summers by my side— 
Summers of childhood, aud how sweet they were? 
Come closer to me loved one; let me ask, 
And answer me the questi vu: do-t thou mind, 
Iiow often in thy arms thou li ted me, 
And bore me to the glade the rose to cull, 
And lilly fair to deck my laughing brow; 
In later years, my brother, thou hast been 
My kind protector, counsellor and guide; 
Come near me now, aud let me look once more 
Upon thy well known features—Irt me trace 
Each lineament of thine, go like my own. 


Throw up the window—Ict me turn my sight 

Once more upon tie woods and pleasant skies. 
‘The sun goes down! how calm and beautiful! 

It minds me of a soft and soothing eve, 

Long, long ago, when by the little spring 

We sat and talk’d of Heav’n, aud wondered where 
And what it was, 


And thou hast watched my step, as day by day 
[t grew more feeble, and my sunken cheek, 

As fell desease hath paled it; see *tis now 

As wan and hollow as the cheek of age. 

Oit on thy sister I have seen thee gaze 

In thonghtfulness intense, and well I knew 
That thou wert thinking of her slow decay, 
For big tears cha<ed each other down thy cheek. 
O my dear brother, in my heart I feel 

liow fondly thou hast loved me, and could it be 
The will of Him who gave me to thy love, 
That [ should linver but a little while— 

Yet but a little while upon this earth, 

Though it should be in pain, yet would I stay, 
And be thy sister as in years gone by. 

But, brother, ‘tis too late, it may not be, 
Relentless death is loosening the chord, 

Aud soon I must from thy embrace be gone. 


Take this my brother, *tis a litle book— 

The same you bought for me last New-Year’s day. 
When first the feeling came, that I must die, 

I wrote your name aud mine within its folds; 
Long may you keep that book, and often read 

‘Tie names this trembling hand hath written there, 
And may it oft remind you of the love, 

in youth we bore each other, and the joy 

Thou hast experienced with thy absent one; 

O read it brother, in our little room, 

And by the brook, and in the garden walks, 
Where we have sported by each other’s side, 

And take it with thee to the lowly spot, 

Where they have laid thy love, and read it there. 
‘Tuat piiceles gift may not be bought with gold, 
Nor Ophir’s gems its place can e’er supply! 

‘The prayer that [ would offer u> in deati, 

ls, that its sacred words may lead thee on 

©’er pleasant fields as it has led thy sister, 

Aud point thy soul at la-t to rest in Heaven, 


No. XX. 
TO — 


Like the glittering sheen of the silvery moon, 
As it takes its course in the night’s still noon— 
Like ten thousand stars o’er a waveless sea, 

Is thine eye of brightness, dear girl, to me. 


Like the plumage pure of the spotless swan, 
As over the river it moveth on— 

Like the fairest snow on the mountain height, 
To me, dear girl, is thy brow of light: 


Like the roseate tint of the fading sun, 

In the western sky when his race is done— 
Like the deepest blush of the north at night, 
Is thy blooming cheek to my gazing sight. 


Like the sweetest tones of the woodland rill, 
As it gently slips from the cavern’d hill— 
Like the finest notes of the brightest birds, 


*Twas moonlight when I gave my hand 
To Lelia in a last adieu, 

And left her for a foreign land, 
Where still to her my heart is true. 


*T was moonlight on the foaming sea, 
When I renewed my pledge of love; 

And by the billows bounding free, 
And by the stars that shone above— 


I vowed my heart should be as true, 
As the tracted needle to the pole; 

And though the world I wander through, 
She'll be the idol of my soul. 


I’ve gazed on beauties rare and fine, 
Since I the dearest one have seen; 

And still this faithful heart of mine 
Doth claim her as its only queen. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


It is probable we may find a “corner” for the “Sketch From Real Li?,” by 
E. L. O. if so, it shall be published “‘strictly according to copy.” —“Phe 
Mysteries of Love,” by Miserrimus, we have received, and examined the 
first chapter of this ‘scene in real life’? and inform the author that if he 
will send the concluding chapters and we like them «s well «s we do the 
first, it shall not be consigned to the tomb of the “Capniets.’"—“My Love 
is Like the Rose.”°— Language,” by 4. 4. L.—and “The Village Grave 
Yard,” by Floardo, are filed for publicution.—Several articles in type are 
crowded out, they of course will appear soon.— The following are respectful 
ly declinel—“Random Thoughts and Random Shots.”—“T'o Emeline. 
“The Maniac Shepherdess.”—“Sighs of Love.”—“Echo.”—“ Wake up 
my Love.”—“The Fugitive Lovers.”—‘Barren Lands.””—* Hugenot 
Erl.?*°—“‘Lover’s Ordeal.”—* Winter Nights,” with thanks to the cuthor 
for his kindness.—“United Hearts.”—*Love’s Revenge.””—“ Maiden’s 
Prayer.”—*Thoughts at Midnight,” the writer could think better after 
b eukfist— Helen Morell??.—Saint’s Home.”— “The Bride’s Tear." 
Besides the above we have a considerable quantity of original matter such 
as “tales,”? “poetry,” “essays” etc. on hand, which we will dispose of on 
reasonable terms; as the titles would muke this notice too long, we forbear 
their publication, those wishing to purchuse uill he allowed cn opportunity of 
making satisfictory selections.—From the number of articles on hand, we 
think it probable the pext number of the Monument will be entirely origi- 
nal, which with the cover end plate, and also a piece of orizin) musie— 
should we not he diswppointed—tht we intend ta present our reuders, wil 
render it one of the most interesting and varied numbers yrt issued. 
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Our counrry.—We have without doubt, the often express. 
ed opinions of alarmists and the like, to the contrary notwith- 
| standing, the finest and most prosperous country upon the 
|face of the earth, and while the political sceptic startles at 
| his own shadow, or in his extremely fertile imagination con- 
|| jures up something to be excessively frightened at, we believe 


|there is little hazard in the assertion, that we have. the best 
' 





and most periect form of government in existence—one, 
which, while it renders the people the most comfortable and 
happy, bids fuir to outlive every other. Within the Atlantic 
li nit of Maine and the Texian line, and Canada and the Flo 
rida coast, we have a vast territory, consisting of more than 
one thousand millions of acres, the worth of which is ineal- 
culable. In this territory there is every varicty of climate 
and soil, and faculties for producing not only every thing me 
cessary for the comfort and convenicnce cf man, but also 
every elegance and luxury that ean be enjoyed. . 
Our general government which consists of a confederacy 
or brotherhood of governments, unlike and superior to any 
other extends its benefits and blessings alike to the wealthy 








and the poor; it recognises the rights and privileges, as well ¥ 


of the humblest citizen, as of the man distinguished for wis- 


dom and influence, and not the least of its excellent qualities 


|is, that it unites the interests and feelings of every individual, 
and forms as it were, a great family, leagued for safety and 
prosperity. The state governments, the safe guards of sec- 
tional interests and enterprise, operate as checks upon each 
| other, and distribute the power, which if concentrated might 
destroy. And though some may imagine; that in these sec- 
tional interest, they perceive the seeds of dissolution and ulti- 
mate destruction, they only render themselves uneasy by their 
foolish fears, and those of them who have had the weakness 
to record their mistaken views, instead of terrifying posterity 
will furnish them with the evidences of the doubts, distrusts 
and imbecilities of their forefathers. The state governments, 
while they regulate their own international affairs, for they 
are nations in miniature—annually pay into the treasury of 
ithe general government a sum, more than adequate to its ex- 
penditures, the surplus of which, returning to the states to be 
appropriated to purposes of internal improvement, education 
/etc. operates as an immense and powerful engine in carrying 
| out the designs contemplated in our national organization— 
nanicly, the happiness and prosperity of the people. 

The sale of government lends too, is a source of no incon- 
| siderable revenuc; about six millions of dollars annually flow 
| into the national treasury by these means, and augment great- 
ly its fiscal resources. It cannot be denied, that as far a 

wealth and means are concerned, our country is highly prot 

perous, and it has been increasing in strength and excellence 
|| ever since its formation. Seeming domestic broils, to be sure, 
| have arisen, and boasting freemen, aided by an unrestrained 
i and lawless party-press, have thrown out their defiance of each 
other, and dared an approach to battle with as much seriou 
| 


| 


|ness, as the priesthood could manifest in ministering to the 
spiritual necessities of their charge. Yea, they have drawa 
\up their forces in opposition, raised their flags, planted their 
| cannon and waited the word of command, but in the midst % 


| their flourish of arms, and eagerness for fight, they have fe- 
‘membered that they were brothers and shaking hands over 
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their implements of death, they have disbanded and gone 
byme satisfied, resolving to fight only by each others sides,— 
‘m defiance of their common rights. Petty and unimportant 
differences may arise in communities, but a destructive war- 
fare, can never be carried on by intelligent and virtuous free- 
men to their own destruction and the states are too dependent 
upon each other to seek division, unless the people first take | 
eave of the r senses, which is not likely to occur where the 
opportunities of enlightenment are so widely diffused. 

The enthusiastic love of liberty, which possesses the hearts | 
of the American people, naturally inelines them to love the | 
free institutions of their country, and though favoritism and | 
personal prejudices may prevail, and divide them in sentiment 





as its regards the choice of their public agents, and though | 
in the exercise of their individual privilege, the lion of party 
strife may be aroused, and roar with increasing virulence 
until the contest is decided, yet as soon as the ballot boxes 
have told the will of the majority like consistent republicans 
the parties kave receded, and the disaffected have submitted in | 
silence, or stood aloof to watch the movements of the chosen | 
functionary. 

It is to be lamented, that the dissensions of party, have | 
been the causes of personal abuse, and that the conductors of 
the party press have descended to the vilification of character 
and slander of men, when measures were the themes of con- 
test; and the system persued of late, is degrading to usasa 
people, for if what is written and printed be believed, and cer- 
tainly it is intended to be, the conclusion must be, that we select 
the very worst men we have among us for our public officers; 
to say the least of such a course, it is dishonorable, and for 
he credit of our country it is to be hoped there may be 
amendment. 

It is time the heat of party politics were laid aside, and as | 
a people we should arouse, and use cvery power we possess, | 
for the desemination of useful knowledge. Our liberties must 
be perpetuated through intelligence, and it is encouraging to | 
the heart of the patriot to witness the energies already, put | 
forth in this great cause. Ours is emphatically a people’s go- 
yernment, and every individual should possess sufficient know- 
ledge, to be able, at least to exercise control over his own ce. | 


tions; his sense of moral reetit :de will then direct his course; | 


thus virtue and intelligence constitute the mainstay of our now | 
happy republic, and we have the faith to believe that these 
will be so spread abroad, forming a bulwark of impenetrable | 
strength against which no power that can be exercised on earth 

will ever be able to prevail. 





Home Misston—We have been requested to invite the | 
readers of our paper, to a public annual meeting of the Home 
Missionary Society, to be held in the Wesley Chapel, on next 
monday evening. With this request we checrfully comp!y, and | 
avail ourselves of the opportunity of saying, that we believe 
the establishment of Home Missions to be one of the best | 
things that has lately occurred in our city; not more than | 
three mouth since we had the pleasure of attending a meeting | 
of this society, and the report of the Missionary which was 
read stated that he was in the habit of visiting once in each || 
month about seven hundred and fifty families, the most of, 
whom were living in the most deplorable condition being des- | 
titute of the the common necessaries of life, as well as of 
spiritual instruction. ‘The missionary, we have been informed | 
has an annual report prepared, which will without doubt be | 
highly interesting. | 











Maine Montuty Macazine.—We have received the issue for | 
February of this popular Magazine. It docs credit to its | 
editor Mr. Gilman and will afford to every one who may | 
subscribe and pay for it full value for his three dollars. | 

Inverse rrorortiox.—New York papers report that an | 
Indian who signs his name Gos-Kuk-wa-na-kou-ne-di-yu, has 
issued his proposals to the citizens for the delivery of a course | 
of lectures on Indian history, It is presumed civilization | 
will turn out strong to receive edification frum his savageship.. 





senseandins } 

Ancient toms-—A tomb has been discovered on the*shores | 
of the Black sea, supposed to have been erected neurly two | 
centuries before the Christian era. The stones of this antiqua-! 
ted relic are sufficiently to large to maintaia their positions, as 
they have done for two thousand years without the aid of any | 
kind of cement. Inside the tomb was a wooden coffin, a bronze | 


urn and some broken alabaster vases. | 
' 


| 
} 
| 
| 


saying, “ladies and gentlemen, this isa helmet of Romalus 
the Roman founder, but whether he was a brass or iron foun- ( 
dir, I cannot tell.” : 


pe pre | 
An anctioneer at a sale of antiquitics, put up a helmet, || 
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BANNER SONG, 


OF THE BALTIMORE NATIONAL GUARD. 


Original. 


Thou joy of the National Guard! 
Thou pride of cach manly sou!! 
In battle field by watch, or ward, 
When the doubling drum shall roll, 
Boldly we'll fight for thee! 
Bravely we'll die for thee!— 
Banner of liberty, 
Bless thee! hurrah! ! 


For thee doth our heart’s blood warm; _ 
Thou art bright and richly wove; 
And the flag that robes fair freedom’s furm, 
Is the stripes and the stars we love. 
Boldly we’ll fight for thee! 
Bravely we'll die for thee! 
Banner of liberty, 
Bless thee! hurrah! ! 


When the trumpet soundceth loud, 
And the serried slaves advance, 
Thy folds above war’s murky cloud, 
In the sun shall brightly glance. 

Boldly we’ll fight for thee! 
Bravely we’ll die for thee! 
Banner of liberty, 
Bless thee! hurrah! ! 


And the wounded guardsman there, 
Shall flourish his feeble hand, 
And breathe as he falls, a heartfelt prayer 
For thee—and his native land. 
Boldly we'll fight for thee! 
Bravely we’ll die for thee! 
Banner of liberty, 
Bless thee; hurrah! ! 


And if death’s undreaded blow, 
On the battle field should be, 
Our fall shall be with our face to the foe, 
And our eyes to God, and thee. 
Boldly we'll fight for thee! 
Bravely we’ll die for chee! 
Banner of liberty, 
Bless thee! hurrah! ! 


A curse on the coward slave 
Who flies or guards thee not; 
A traitor’s name and an unknown grave, 
Shall be the craven’s lot. 
Boldly we’ll fight for thee! 
Bravely we'll die for thee! 
Banner of liberty, 
Bless thee! hurrah! ! 


THE MAID OF THE MOOR. 


Original. 








My Ellen was sleeping down on the green moor, 
With a moss-covered knoll for a pillow, 

Just hid from the sight of her own cottage door, 
By the low bending bows of a willow. 


In silence I sped my boat down the dark stream 
Whose course murmured not with a breaker, 

While nature around me was still as a dream, 
Nor sound moved the air to awake her. 


1 moored my light bark in the thicket-wood shade, 
And stole to the place of her dreaming; 

But the aspen had ta’en off his veil from the maid, 
And the sun on her bosom was beaming. 


There gently it rose, while it pillowed the light, 
And fell like a wave on the ocean 

When it rises aloft unbroken and bright, 
And falls with a grace in its notion. 


I knew there was love in the heart of this fair, 
For him who forbore to awake her, 

And e’en in her sleep she Was dreaming a prayer, 
That her lover might never forsake. 


I vowed with my eye on the heaven’s clear blue— 
And kiss’d her fair brow as a token, 

That my love for this maiden for e’er should be truc, 
And left Ler in dreams still unbroién. 


La MOILLE. 





FLATTERY. 


Julia, I think you have auburn hair, 
And I know you have large grey eyes 

And the booby who says you are fair 
And beautiful—believe me—he lies. 





















THE GIANT'S CAUSEWAY, 


Of this stupendous netural formation, certainly one of the 
most stupendous in the world, I had no adequate conception 
before I visited it; and I quite despair of conveying such a 

, conception to the mind of the reader. I had scen a few biocks, 
or joints of the causeway, among other geological collections, 
in two or three public seminaries. I had also read descriptions 
of it, and looked at one or two drawings; but it seems to me» 
| that I could searcely have been filled with gieater wonder and 
| astonishment, if I had never seen a specimen, or read asyllable 
jon the subject before—so perfect is the formation, and on so 
vast a scale. Imagine yoursclf then, advancing towards a 
precipine four hundred fect high, with the ocean spread out 
j before you. As you approach nearer and nearer to the verge, 
|to expect every moment to catch a ghmpséof the object for 
which you undertook this journey, of a hundred or a theus- 
land miles. You come to the brink and look over, and there 
jit is, lying at your feet, and extending out like a vast quay of 
j hewn stone, from the base of the precipice, about forty rods, 
till it is lost in the sea. Itscems to you, as if thousands of 
skilful workmen had keen employed here for years in hewing, 
and smoothing, and preparing materials, for building a mag- 
nificent city. I feel perfectly certain, that if no such natural 
formation had ever been heard of, not one person in a million 
who might happen to come upon it suddenly, would suspect 
\it to be any thing else but human workmanship.—And even 
now, with all your knowledge, and all your geological theories, 
you cannot, I will venturcto say, help fecling, for the moment, 
i that every stone must have passed under the hammer and 
jchisel. _ 
| But this is not the most favorable stations from which to 
‘look at the giant’s causeway.—You want to get nearer to it, 
to from different positions, and then minutely: to examine it. 
Accordingly, returning to the Rockheads, where there is a 
‘breach of some fifteen or twenty rods in this mighty rampart, 
|you descend by a shelving and ci:cuitous path, half way down 
lthe steep, to a resting place called the Stookans, from whence 
you see the causeway projecting from the stratified cliff, be- 
gining at the height of nearly two hundred feet, and sloping 
down somewhat irregularly, into the water. When you have 
|staid here long enough, you descend to the causeway itself, 
that you may walk over it and examine it @t your leisure, and, 
jthis near inspection, greatly increases your admiration and 
astonishment. You find yourself upon the top of perpendicu- 
lar pillars, a little higher in some places than others, but con- 
stituting a pavement of thirty thousand beautiful polygons, 
the sides and angles being so accurately fitted and joined to- 
gether, that water left upon the surface remains as it would 
upon a solid rock. These pillars are pentagons, hexagons, 
and octagons, though chiefly the two former. One I saw of 
three sides, and one or two of nine sides. Very few of them 
jare exactly similar, and scarcely one can be found perfectly 
equilateral. But the contiguous sides of any two pillars are 
always equal; however much they may differ in other respects, 
The columns become larger, as they recede from the water. 
Near the cliff, or at the upper part of the mole, there are 
many of them nearly thirty feet in height, (from what depth 
they rise no one can tell,) and from sixteen inches to two feet 
in diameter. Each pillar is composed of distinct parts, or 
blocks, about nine inches deep, with alternate concave and 
convex surfaces, like ball and socket joints. Soine of these 
sockets will contain from two quarts to gallon of water; though 
|in general they are much shallower. In the higher coldmns, 
which have long been exposed to atmospheric action, these 
articulations are distinctly visible. The sides are as true as 
jany architect in the world could have fitted them with his 
| plumb-line, and you might take down one block after another, 
with your hands, just as if they had been nicely matched by 
the most experienced artist, and laid up without a particle of 
plaister, or cement betweerf them. Where the ball adheres at 
all to the socket, it is so slightly, that a little jar is sufficient 
o detach it. Below high water mark, the waves have thrown 
|down many of these pillars, and fragments have fallen from 
| many others, high up in the face of the cliff. But as visitors 
jare not allowed to take them away, the proprietor wishing to 
| have every thing remain just as it is, I seareely indulged the 
| hope of procuring even two or three of these polygons for our 
jcabinet. Through the kind agency and liberality of Mr. Czr. 
ilile, however, we have just received several fine specimens, 
| which we value very highly. 

Viewed from certain points, the transverse section of the 
| causeway, somewhat resembles a honey-comb, and one part of 
|it has received that name. Standing upon this tessellated 
ruin, with your face towards the cliff, you see a row of pillars 
at the base of it, from ten to fifteen feet high, called the giant’s 
| loom, and a few hundred yards to the left, high up in the face 
of the precipice, another row, called the giant’s organ, fram 











> 


- 





its sesemblence 4 to that instrument. The wnied sillenn, oF or 
pipes, are about forty feet high. I counted forty-five of these 
pipes. Still further east, you see a row of high pillars, called 
the chimney tops, which at a distance they very much resem- 
ble. Passing round the point on which they stand, you come 
to a little bay, and just beyond that, to the Pleasken-head, 
which is a remarkable formation. It consists of a perpendic- 
ular colonnade of basaltic pillars, sixty feet high, resting upon 
an immense bed of compact basalt, which again is supported 
by another range of columns, about fifty feet high, resting 
upon beds of ochre and basalt. The total height is one hun- 





dred and seventy feet, and I leave the reader to judge what) 


must be the effect of such a magnificent natural structure | 
upon the beholder. To form any thing like a correct idea of | 
the handy workmanship and overpowering grandeur of the | 
scene in andtround the giant’s causeway, you must imagine | 
to yourself, an immense wall rising to the height of four hun- | 
dred feet over head—here in adamantean repair, and there 
crumbling under the hand of time—here a colonnade, as if it | 
had been finished but yesterday, and there another falling to 
decay—the ruins of a Thebes or a Palmyra under your feet— 
and the whole shore, as far as the eye can reach, one vast 
impregnable fortress, with its rude battlements and collossal | 
architectural ornaments, bectling over the dark waves below. 





that the legend of Romeo and Juliet does not pass the limits and left us, lies not its tomb within us, forgotten and © unre. 
of nature. For the great characteristic of their love is youth || garded,—surrounded by the ‘umber of base cares, polluted by 
—the sparkling and divine freshness of first years;—its luxu-|| strange and indifferent passers by (the wishes and desires of 
riant imagination—its suddenness and yet its depth—the con- || more vulgar life,) unheeded, unremembered,—the sole monu. 
ceits and phantasies which find common language too tame,||ment which sanctifies the rude and common-place abode in 
and wander into sweet extravagance from the very truth of the |! which it moulders silently away! 

passion,—all this belongs but to the flush and May of life, the 
beauty of our years, the sunny face of the golden well. You 
see at once the youngness of that love, if you compare it with 
the love of Antoriy and Cleopatra in another and noless won- 
derful tragedy of the great master. The love in either passes 
the level of human emotions—it is the love of warmer hearts 
and stronger natures than the world knows. But the one is 
the love that demands luxury and pomp; it dispenses with 


A BOASTER, 

A country fellow was one day boasting about the swiftness 
of his horse, and declared that he would out run any thing 
which went upon four legs. A neighbor of his disputed it, 
and said he had a mule which could beat him. 

“A mule!” said the boaster—“I’ll bet you a hundred dollars 
of that.” 





| thing about the love of Juliet is young, pure even its passion; 


| self. It asks no purple canopies, no regal feasts. Its wine is|| 


lory, but not with magnificence; it lies 
giorys g ; “Done!” said the other. 


“Done!” said the boaster. 

“Now cover that,” said the owner of the mule: laying down 
a hundred dollars. 

The boaster began to be frightened at this. He thought 
there must be something about the mule that he was not 
it does not lose worlds, but it can dispense with the world it- || aware of, otherwise the owner wouldn’t plank a hundred dol- 

|| lars to run him against the horse. He began to twitch about 
uneasily. He put his hand into his pocket, he’ pulled it out 


“In a pavilion, cloth of gold, of tissue, 
O’erpicturing that Venus where we see 
The fancy outwork nature.”’ 
Take away the majesty from that love, and it sinks into the 
gross passion of a hoary dotard and an old coquette. But every || 


rich enough without dissolving pearls in its sparkling fresh- 


How far the giant’s causeway extends into the sea, it is || ness. 


impossible to ascertain; but as the same formation, equally, | 
perfect, occurs in the island of Staffa, one hundred miles dis- || sion, solely because it is the incarnation of youth. And there, 
tant upon the coast of Scotland, some geologists conjecture, || in that barn belonging to the convent of the Franciscans, the| 


It i scisely that which bel to the beautiful in-) 
Sin “eigen cls w sp heme poo re = || mule—he may be the old scratch to run for what I know?” 


experience of the passionate girl;—it is the incarnation of pas- | 





that the two are actually connected by a submarine pier at| 
their basaltic columns. From the nature of the case, this|| the damp mould below, the broken, oblong sepulchre itself had 


conjecture can never be verified by actual survey; but when || filled with green water, is the tomb of this being, made as fa-| 
we consider, that the same agency, whatever it may have | miliar to us by genius, as if she had really moved and lived || 


been, which formed and sct up thirty thousand pillars at the || before us—as if we had gazed upon her in the revel, and lis. | 


tened to her voice from the moonlit balcony. Nothing can| 


giant’s causeway, might just as easily form thirty millions 
equal the sadness and gloom of the spot. On the walls yet 


the supposition will not appear so absurd and incredible as| 
some might be ready, at first to pronounce it. remain two old and faded frescos on the religious subjects fa- 
But how shall we account for the existence of all these || vored by Italian art; morning and night the dews fall through 
millions of perfect polygons? Who built this stupendous||the roofless, and the melancholy stars gleam on the tomb 
causeway? Was it done by the action of fire, or water? Are || whence the very dust is gone! It has not even the grandeur | 
these columns of solid basalt so many immense crystals, or || of desolation—no high arched roof impresses you with awe, 
what are they? I don’t know whether I am a Plutonian, ora || A heap of fagots, piled carelessly at one end of the outhouse, | 
Neptunian. I might, perhaps, embrace the hypothesis of crys. 
stalization, if these pillars, like all other known crystals, were 
solid throughout. But how came they to crytalize in blocks, | 





|| but a broken cistern to the eyes of the brethren of the con- 
nine inches thick, with ball and socket joints? Can any of the | vent. The character of the place is drear, unsanctifying, 
learned professors tell? The ancient Irish explained it all, || slovenly, discomfort! Beautiful daughter of the Capulet! none | 
without the least difficulty. The causeway, they said, was | cares for thee, thy love, or thy memories, save the veeendend, 
built by the giants, under their chief, Fion Mac Coul, the re. || from the far isle whom a nothern minstrel hath taught to weep | 


very convent of the good old friar of the tale—no roof above | 





nowned Fingal, father of Ossian. sei eye Tour. || for thee! 
ey ae between the spot and the associations, which makes the scene 

JULIET'S TO Mt B 1 N V ERONA, || so impressive. The eager, tender, ardent Juliet—every thought 

/a passion—the very Hebe of romance, never fated to be old; | 
and this damp, unregarded hovel, strewed with vile lumber, 
and profancd to all uses! What a contrast! what a moral of 


BY E. L. BULWER, AUTHOR OF RIENZI, &c. &e. | 

“But I assure you, sir,” said the ciccrone, “that there is| 
nothing to see in it.” 

“More than in all Verona.” 

The cicerone Shrugged his shoulders, and we continucd our | 
way. 

There is no town in Italy more interesting in its appearance 
than Verona. A quiet and venerable melancholy broods over | 
its streets and houses. Its architecture of all forms; its pecu- 
liar casements and balconies; the half Gothic, half classic | 
stamp of its antiquity, have, to my eyes, an inexpressible charm. 
I think to recognize something Shakspearian in the aspect of 
the place; it accords well with the memories with which Shaks- 
peare has associated its reverend name; and I own that I trod 
its motley streets with less respect for its history than for its 


ley with the holiness of nature to watch over it, the tomb 
would have impressed us with sweet, nut sorrowful, associa- 
‘tions. We should have felt the soft steps of the appropriate | 
spirit of the place, and dreamed back the dreams of poetry, as 
at Arqua, or in the grotto of Egeria. 
here, all is stern and real—the loveliest vision of Shakspeare | 
surrounded by the hardest scenes of Crabbe! And afar in the 
city rise the gorgeous tombs of the Scagliers, the family of 
that duke of Verona who is but a pageant, a thing of toil and 
glitter, in the machinery of that enchanting tale. Tem thous- 
and florins of gold had one of these haughty princes con- 
immortal legend; for it was not here that the gay Mercutio || sumed, in order to eclipse, in his own, the magnificence of 
and the haughty Tybalt ran their brief career, along these || the tombs of his predecessors. Fretted and arched in all the 
very streets when the masked troop, with their torch-bearers || elaborate tracery of the fourteenth century, those feudal tombs 


and merry music, on the night that Romeo made himself a 








. make yet the pride and boast of Verona; and to Juliet worth, 
guest in the halls of Capulet won the heart of the impassioned |to the place, all the dukes that ever strutted their hour 


upon the stage, this gray stone, and this mouldering barn. It! 
is as if to avenge the slight upon her beautiful memory that| 
we yawn as we gaze upon the tombs of power, and feel so | 
deep a sympatay with this poor monument of love. 

The old woman that showed the place had something in her | 
of the picturesque—aged, and wrinkled, and hideous; with her | 
hand impatiently stretched out for the petty coin which was to | 


Juliet! The Gothic lattice, the frequent balcony, the garden 
seen through the iron gates tliat close yonder ancient court, 

do they not all breathe of Romeo—of Shakespeare—of s0.| 
mance?—of that romance which is steeped in the colors of so_ 
passionate, so intoxicating a love, that even in order to com- 
prehend it, we must lift ourselves out of our common and 
worldly nature—we must rise from what our youth has been 
made by the arid cares and calculating schemes of life—we 
must shut ourselves up as it were in a chamber of sweet/|| She increased the pathos that belongs to the deserted sanc-| 
dreams, from which all realities must be rigidly excluded—|/tuary. How little could she feel that nothing in Verona wenl 
we must call back to the heart, to the sense, to the whole frame, || so precious to the “Zingaro” as this miserable hovel! “And| 
its first youth—we must feel the blood pass through the veins || if it should not be Juliet’s tomb after all!” Out, sceptic! The 
as an élixir, and imagine that we are yet in that first era of|| tradition goes far back. The dull Veronese themselves do not || 
the world when (according to the Grecian superstition) love || question it. Why should we? We all bear about us the pro-|| 











| human affections! Had it been a great spot in some quiet val. | 
| that ever breathed that can beat my horse.” 


But there is no poetry || 


| 


| 
| 


| 


proves the little veneration in which the place is held. The top of it. 


spot is desecrated. The old tomb, with its pillow of stone, is I 


again; and at last said—“I don’t know, I swow that tarnal 


“Do you back out then?” 
“Yes, I back out and treat.” 
So saying, he called in the liquor; but declared his horse 


|could beat any thing which went on four legs, except the 
|| mule. 


“Why,” said the other, “I’ve got a jackass that will beat 





him. 
“J’ll bet a hundred dollars of that,” said the boaster. 
“Done!” said the other. 
“And done!” said the boaster. 
“Cover that,” said the man, again putting down the hun. 
dred dollars. 


“Cover that?” said the boaster, “so I will plaguey quick,” 


|| taking out his pocket book. 


“Well, cover it, if you dare, and I'll put another hundred 
Why do you hesitate? down with your dust, I 


say.” 
“I don’t know, faith. I never saw that jackass of your’s 


| run,” said the boaster, beginning to hesitate—he may be the 


old scratch too upon a race, for what I know.” 
“Do you flunk out, then?” 
“Yes I flummix this time; but by jingo, there’s nothing 


It is this peculiar dreariness, this want of harmony | else you can bring except the jackass and mule but what my 
| horse can beat.” 


“Are you certain of that my good fellow?” 

“T think so, faith.” 

“Why, if you’re not quite certain, I’ll bet you something 
| that I’ve got a nigger that will outrun him.” 

“I'll bet you a hundred dollars of that; there aint no nigger 


“Very well, cover that.” (As he said this, the man once 
more put down a hundred dollars)—“But,” said he, “if you 


|| back out this time, you shall forfeit ten dollars and if I back 


out, I’ll do the same.” 
“Agreed,” said the boaster, “I’m sure my horse can beat a 


\| nigger, if he can’t a mule or a jackass.” 


“Well, plank the money, if you please.” 

“Plank it so I will; don’t you fear that.” 

Saying this, he once more took out his pocket book, and 
began to fumble for the money. 

“Come man, down with your dust,” said the other, taking 
out more money; “for I am ready to back my bet with 
another hundred dollars, or two hundred, if you like. 
why do yon hesitate? Here’s three hundred dollars I’m ready 
to stake?” 

“Three hundred dollars!” exclaimed the boaster staring like 
a stuck pig,” ees hundred dollars upon a nigger! I don’t 
know, I swow.’ 

“What, man, you're not going to get frightened again? 


on” 





“Frightened! Oh, no, no—its no easy matter to frighten me 


| —but really” — 


“You mean to back out.” 


pry for admission to the spot, she suited well with all the rest. | “I declare, neighbor, I don’t know what to think about it. 


| Its a kind a risky business.” 

“You forfeit the ten dollars then?” 

“Wy yes, I spose I must,” said the boaster—handing over 
the money with an air of great mortification—“better lose 


| this than more, for there’s no knowing how fast these blamed 


niggers may run. But any thing else you can bring, except 


was the only deity that existed, and his breath was the re-||totype of that scene. That which made the passion and glory | the mule, the jackass, and the nigger, I’m ready to run 





ligion of creation. Then, and then only, can we acknowledge || of our youth, the Juliet of the heart, when once it has died| 


against.” 
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A FUR TRADE ADVENTURE. Colter, made the most of his precious delay, gained the skirt , 
a ee Nl of ne oan bs river, dashed ae ~ t 

5 5 . plunged into the stream. He swam to a neighbouring island, | 
paige a 8 re aes — against the upper end of which the drift wood had lodged in 
eer’ nana a me oP ae “e . pit a th such quantatics as to form a natural raft: under this he dived | 
the wilderness, and pay ar oa ye? ga fe hy wit f | and swam below water until he’succceded in getting a breath- | 
head waters ap Rose ps ve ag em sa ih 4 zs ing place between the floating trunks of trees, whose branches | 
sgt ’ ‘They. were gt a aa o “ Angie and bushes formed a coveret several feet above the level of the | 
Becket, at that time thirsting to revenge the death of their sen , - -_ ena wary ‘i ere he | 
companions, and knew that they had to expect no mercy at a a hay ae 4 or ma ces by oe ee a a 
their hands. They were obliged to keep concealed all day in re aa ‘ un 7 . ‘a Seager ose eae re - “ | 
the woody margins of the rivers, setting their traps after night- ¥; " . ‘i pent ss nd rm V a ee ee 
fall and taking them up alien day-break. It was running a saw am, through t . chin whe 1s CoRCEREEN, tp 
fearful risk for the salgp of a few beaver.skins but such is the || 9"4 repassing, and seeking for him in all directions. ‘They at] 
; length gave up the search, and he began to rejoice in his, 
eo “ rem a branch of the Missouri called Jefferson’s || ®°*P when the id ea presented itsclf that they might sct the | 
Fork, al had set their traps at night about six miles from a raft = fire. Here Was @ new scource of horrible apprehen- ! 
small river that emptied itself into the forks. Early in the ||“! which he remained until nightfall. Fotunately the 
morning they ascended the river in a canoe, to examine the idea did not suggest itself to the Indians. As soon as it was} 
traps. ‘The banks on cach side were high and perpendicular dark, finding by the silence around that his persuers had de- | 
and cast a shade over the stream. As they were softly pad- parted, Colter dived again, and came up beyond the raft. He} 
dling alovg they heard the trampling of many feet, upon the then swam silently down the river, for a considerable distance ' 
tg lt, P | where he landed, and kept on all night, to get as far off as pos- 


banks. Coulter immediately gave the alarm of “Indians!” || “ : , 
and was for instant retreat. Potts scoffed at him for being sible from this dangerous neighbourhood. 


frightened at the trampling of a herd of buffaloes. Colter 
checked his uneasiness, and paddled forward. They had not 
gone much farther when frightful whoops and yells burst forth 


qo 











FRAGMENT, 
How grand and terrific are the works of nature! How vast- || 
ly inferior are the trophies and monuments of humanart and | 


7 
TRUE MODESTY. 

We admire that genuine modesty in females which, like 
the mimosa, shrinks from the touch of pollution, aud sends 
the blood rushing to the face, as a warning to the intruder 
whenever an indelicate allusion is made in their presence. Of 
all female charms, the blush is the most charming, even to the 
heartless libertine who has himself lost all sense of shame, 
and who has long since-forgotten how even to counterfeit mod- 
esty. But while we prize thus highly this feeling of true del- 
icacy, we equally despise all affectation of it, especially when 
this affectation is uncalled for, and is intended to indicate ex- 
treme sensitiveness, and more especially if we know the indi- 
vidual assuming it is by no means backward, w 
females alone, in indulging in double entendres, 
heartily at them in others. 

We shall perhaps make ourselves better understood, by giv- 
ing an illustration or two—as for example; the other evening 
a gentleman happened in the company of ladies to speak of 
the abdomen, which he called the belly, Immediately several 
put ona look which they intend should indicate that their 
modesty was very much shocked, and we afterwards learned 
that the gentleman was voted 'to be vulgar, for his offence. 
A few evenings after this, however, we dropped into the thea- 


laughs 


'| tre to see what was going on, when we recognised several of 


the ladies whose modesty had been so shocked on the above 


‘}occasion. The play was the “Belle’s Stratagem,” which, as 


all who have heard it know, is full of very indecent allusions 
and indelicate double entendre; yet we could not perceive that 








from each side of the river, and several hundred Indians ap- 
peared on either bank. Signs were made to the unfortunate 
trappers to come on shore. They were obliged to comply. 
Before they could get out of their canoe, a savage scized the 


ingenuity! The heedless torrent of the Alps, the stemless cur-' 
rent of the “king of floods,” the cloud-wreathed heights of Ap- 
penine cliffs, the storm of embattling elements, the lurid: 





the modesty of these ladies was at all shocked: there was no 
turning of the head; no rush of blood to the face—nothing of 
the kind; on the contrary, a half-suppressed smile clearly in- 


among 


rifle belonging to Potts. Colter sprang on shore, wrested the || of the lightning’s stream, and the tremendous thunders of Hea- || dicated that the allusions were understood, and rather gratifi- 
weapon from the hands of the Indian, and restored it to his|| ven’s artillery, are phenomena of terrific grandure. ‘Though | ed than offended; and the best proof that pleasure, rather than 
companion, who was still in the canoe, and immediately push-|| in contrast with those sulphuric paroxisms and burning erup- |) offended delicacy was the predominant feeling is, that when 

tions of voleanic amalgams, that shake the earth to its cen-||the play was repeated the same ladies were again present to 





into the stream. Thef® was the sharp twang of a bow 










the other knew there was :novprospect of mercy, and determ- 


ter,are as the “nursling of the storm,” to the Neptune of the 
tempest—the malcule mound to the mountain pile—the ruin 
of a kingdom to the wreck of a world. No physical appear- 
ined todie game. Levelling his riffle, he shot. one of the sava- || ance strikes with more graydure and terror, the profound ken 


gis dead on the spot, The next moment he fell himself,|| of philosophy, tltan the distant rumbling, the awful eruptions 
erced.by innumerable arrows. and the expiring convulsion of a volcano. 


and Potts cried out that, he wes wounded. Colter urged him 
to come on shore and submit, as bis.only chapce for life; but 





The vengance of the savages now turned upon Colter. He 


ing a trial of skill at hisexpense. The chief; however, was 
for nobler sport. He seized Colter by the shoulder, and de- 
manded if he could run fast. The unfortunato trapper was 
tg well acquainted with the Indian customs not to compre-|| ter of the Universe, and hymning t 
hend the drift of the question. He was too run for his life’|| tal Architect in the mutelanguage of the skies.” Volcanoes! 
to furnish a kind of human hunt to his persecutore. Though || are vast furnaces, or chaildrons ofigulphur, bitumen, rocks, and | 
in reality he was noted by his brother hunters for swiftness fire, that amalgamate, ferment, with terrible paroxisms, roar 
on foot, he assured the cheif that he was a very bad runner,|| like tenfold thunder, and explode Pith the shock of an hun-| 
His statagem gained him some vantage-gronnd. He was led|| dred earthquakes. Mountains risefas if a new world wus 
by the chief into the prairie, about four hundred yards from|| bursting into being, massive stones, are dashed against the! 
the main body of savages, and then turned loose, to save him- skies, and seas of liquid burninglava, pouring from the wide | 
selfif he could. A tremendous yell let him know that the yawned crater, spreads an ocean of flames in the contigious| 
“whole pack of blood hounds were in full cry. Colter flew ra-|| vallies and plains. Red meteors of light like ten thousand 
ther than run; he was astonished ot his own speed: but he had/|| burning spires, stream through the black cloud of smoke and| 
six miles of prairie to traverse before he could reach Jeffer- || ashes, huge torrents of ignited miasm rush witha scathing blaze | 
son fork of the Missouri; how he could hope to hold out such | down mountain steeps and cascades of flames now towering | 
adistance with the fearful odds of several hundred to one|| from the seething gulf in colossal magnificence through the 


ven, revolving in their flaming cars around the luminous cen-; 
uloges of the fnemne.| 








There’s more beauty, though less grandure, in the gurgling || the sound of murmuring and the voice of 
was stripped naked, and, having some knowledge of the Black..|| rivulet, bursting from the mountain caverns, and leaping from || other day we stood by a cooper, who was playing a mer. 

foot language, overheard a consultation as to the mode of des-|| chasm to chasm, with purling ripples, and winding through || tune with his adze around a cask. “Ah,’ sighed he, “mine is 
itching him, so as to derive the greatest amusement from || pebbled glens and luxuriant medows, in halcyon and soothing || a hard lot—forever trotting round and round, like a dog driv- 
his death. Some were for setting him up as a mark, and hav-|| murmurs. More harmony though less terrific sublimity in||ing away at a hoop.” “Heigo!” sighed a blacksmith, on one 
the numberiess train of meteors, stars, and luminaries, that || of the late hot days, as he wiped the drops of perspiration 


career in majestic grandure along the freckled arch of Hea-|| from his brow, while the red hot iron glowed on his anvil— 
“this is life with a vengeance! melting and frying ones self . 


listen. [Commercial Herald. 


Discontent.—How universal it is. We never yet knew the 
man who would say, “I am contented.” Gaoughere you will 
among the rich and poor the man of co’ or. the man 


who éarns his bread by the daily sweet of his browyyou hear 
int. The 


over a burning fire.” ‘O that I mere a carpenter!” ejacula- 
ted a shoemaker, as he bent over his lap “here am I 
day after day, wearing my soul err in sn for 
others;—cooped up in this 7 by 9 room: ae sick 
of this out door work,” exclaims the carpenter, un. 
der the sweltering sun, or exposed to the,incle: of the 
weather—if I was only a tailor!” “This is too bad,” perpet- 
ually cries the tailor, “to be compelled to sit perched up here, 
plying the needle all the time—would that mine was a More 
active life!” Last day of grace—banks wont discount—cus- 
tomers wont pay, what shall I do!” grumbles the merchant.— 
“IT had rather be a truck horse—a dog any thing!” “Happy 
fellows!” groans the lawyer, he scratches his head over 
/some perplexing case or pores over some dry, musty record— 


‘happy fellows. I had rather hammer stone, than cudel my, 


against him? The plain too abounded with the prickly pear,|| midnight gloom, then tumbling like a tremendous cataract | 
which wounded his naked feet. “Still he fled on, dreading each || beneath the gaping mouth, thence swelling into a pillard || brains on this tedious, vexatious question.”—And so through* 


moment to hear the twang of a bow and to feel an arrow quiv- | column with its pedestal quivering on the unsteady ebulitions | all the ramifications of society—all are complaining of their 


( ering at his heart. He did not even dare to look round, lest|| below, and its summit waving amid twinkling meteors and || condition—finding fault with their particular calling. “If I 
he should loose an inch of that distance on which his life de-| 


cerulean spheres. Surrounding territories are entombed be-|| were only this, or that, or the other, I should be content,” is 
pended. He had run nearly half way across the plain when || neath immense mounds of its calcined mould. Harvest-coy-| the universal cry—“any thing but what I am.” So wags the 
the sound of persuit grew somewhat fainter and he ventured || ered fields, verdant, groves and gorgeous mountains, are de-|| world—so it has wagged, and so it will wag. 

to turn his head. The main body of his persuers were a con- spoiled of their pageant foliage; lucid brooks, rapid torrents, | 
siderable distance behind: several of the faster runners were |! and spreading lakes sweep up in clouds of vapor, and rural) A CRITICAL PoT poy.—A few days since a gentleman went 
Scattered in advance: while a swift-footed warrior, armed with mansions, and prosperous hamlcts, and crowded cities, with into a tavern in Holborn, and in the absence of the usual { 
4 spear, was not more than a hundred yards behind him. all their grandure, magnificence and wealth, entombed beneath || Waiter, was attended to by the pot boy. “Bring me the even- oe i 
ing paper,” said the gentleman. “ ”T’arnt come yet, sir,” said . 


Inspired with new hope, Colter redoubled his exertions, but || the inundation of molten lava. [S. W. Chris. Adv. | a : 
strained himself to such a degree that the blood gushed from = || the pot boy, “but here’s the Satirist, and its got some werry 


mouth and nostrills, and streamed down his breast. He arri-|| Suort sieut.—This infirmity of vision, a complaint which | good poetry in it.” “Indeed,” replied the gentleman, “and "7 
‘how do you know that?” “Oh,” returned the hopefal youth, 


ved within a mile of the river. The sound of footsteps gath-|| is rather common among the higher classes of society in all’ 
ered upon him. A glance behind him showed his persuer || countries, is not unfrequently cured in Russia by the following | “I knows its poetry, acause all the lines am shorter than toth- 
within twenty yards, and preparing to lance his spear. Stop-|| plan:—The patient is placed with the back part of his head || ers, and its werry good acaus¢ our gal says so.” 


ping short, he turned round and spread out his arms. The || tixed against a wall, and a desk is placed before him with a . 
savage, confounded by this sudden action, attempted to stop|| book on it at such a distance that he may easily read. After|| Sweets or Liserty.—An Irishman escaped from a prison 
and hurl his spear but fell in the very act. His spear||a week or two has elapsed, the desk is moved farther off, thus] by jumping out of a window. He came down upon the head 
tuck in the ground, and the shaft broke in his hand. Col-|| gradually increasing the distance until it has beep. removed/| of a molassess hogshead, which broke and let him in up to 
ter plucked up tfle pointed part, pinned the savage to the||to the full extent of ordinary vision, always allowing ‘the pa-||the middle. “Faith,” said he, as he scrabbled out, “I have 
earth, and continued his flight. The Indians as they arrived || tient to acquire the power of reading before the distance is|| often heard of the sweate of liberty, but never knew what it 


“their slaughtered companion stopped-to how! over him. | increased. meant before.” 
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INCOMPREHENSIBILITY OF GOD. 
BY MISS E!IZABETH TOWNSEND. 
“Igo forward, but he is not there; and backward, but I cannot perceive him.” 


Where art thou?—Txov! Source and support of all 

That is or seen or felt; Thyself unseen, 

Unfelt, unknown,—alas! unknowable! 

J look abroad among thy works—the sky, 

Vast, distant, glorious with its world of suns,— 

Life-giving earth.—and ever moving main,— 

And speaking winds,—and ask if these are Thee! 

The stars that twinkle on, the eternal hills, 

The restless tide’s outgoing and return, 

The omnipresent and deep-breathing air— 

Though hailed as gods of old, and only less— 
€ not the Power I seek; are thine, not Thee. 


sk Thee from the past; if in the years, 
ince first intelligence could search its source, 
Or in some former unremembered being, 
(If such, perchance, were mine) did they behold Thee? 
And next interrogate fytmity— 
So fondly tenanted with better things 
Than e’er experience owned—but both are mute} 
And past and future, vocal on all else, 
So full of memories and phantasies, 
Are deaf and speechless here! Fatigued, I tum 
From all vain parley with the elements; 
And close mine eyes, and bid the thought turn inward. 
From each material thing its anxious guest, 
If, in the stillness of the waiting soul, 
He may vouchsafe himself—Spirit to spigit! 
O thou at once most dreaded and desired, 
Pavillioned still in darkness, wilt thou hide thee? 
What though the rash request be fraught with fate, 
Nor human eye may look on thine and live? 
Welcome the penalty! let that come now, 
Which soon or late must come. For light like this 
Who would not dare to die? 
Peace, my proud aim, 
And bush the wish that knows not what to ask. 
Await his will who hath appointed this, 
With every other trial. Be that will 
Done now, as ever. For thy curious search, 
And unprepared solicitude to gaze 
On Him—the Unrevealed—learn hence, instead, 
To temper highest hope with humbleness. 
Pass thy novitiate in these outer courts, 
Till rent the veil, no longer separating 
The Holiest of all—as erst, disclosing 
A brighter dispensation; whose results 
Ineffable, interminable, tend 
» E’en to the perfecting thyself—the kind— 
‘Till meet for that sublime beatitude, 
Ry the firm promise of a voice from heaven 
Pledyed to the pure in heart. 





—— 





Tue rricate PELicAN.—The frigate Pelican is possessed of 
a power of flight which I conccive superior to that of perhaps 
any other bird. Towever swiflly the Cayennce fern, the 


smaller gulls, or the jager move on wing, it seems a matter of || 


mere sport to it to overtake any of them. The goshawk, the 
peregrine, and yt falcon, which I conegive to be the swift- | 
est of our hawk obliged to pursue their victim, should it | 
be a ggg winged teal or passenger pigeon, at times for half’ 
2 inil highest pitch of their speed, before they can se- 
cure them. The bird of which I speak comes from on high 
with the velocity of a meteor, and on nearing the object of his 
pursuit, which its keen eye has spied while fishing ata dis. | 


tanee, darts on either side to cut off all retreat, and with open |) 


bill, forces it to drop or disgorge the fish which it has just 
caught. Sce him now! Yonder, over the wave, leaps the 
brilliant dolphin, as he pursues the flying fishes which he 
expects to seize the moment drop into the water. 

The frigate bird, who has marked them, closes his wings, 
dives towards them, and now, ascending, holds one of the tiny 
things across his bill. Already fifty yards above the sea, he 


spies a porpoise in full chase, he launches towards the spot, || 
and in passing, seizes the mullet that had escaped from its | 


dreadful foe; but now, having obtained a fish too large for his 


gullet, he rises munching it all the while, as if bound for the |! 


skies. Three or four of his own tribe have watched him and 
observed his success. They shoot towards him on broadly 


extended pinions, rise in wide circles smoothly, yet swiftly as 


| with a pair of “magnetised tenaculum forceps,” and as quick 


~ 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS, * 


ExTRaorDINARY OPERATION,—Some days since while a 
young lady, daughter of one ef our most opulent citizens, 
was endeavoring to pick out a knot in a thread with a cam- 
‘bric needle, the needle suddenly broke into two pieces and 
the pointed half was sent with great force into her eye, where 
it penetrated to a considersbledepth. ‘The dreadful pain in 
‘consequence can be better conegived than described. Physi- 
cians were immediately sent for, and after trying in vain gave 
‘up the attempt to extricate the needle, which had forced itself 
through the external coat of the eye, Dr. Scudder, the ingeni- 
ous occulist was finally sent for, but not until fears were en- 
tertained that the needle would penetrate into the brain and 


|cause death, which in all probability would have been the 


case. The doctor was given to understand that the only 
hopes of the lady’s parents’ were that the needle could be ex- 
tricated, and the life of their only daughter saved. 

Dr. Scudder immediately proceeded to an examination, and 
at once pronounced that he could extricate the needle and pre- 
sérve the eye. He ordered an anodyne; and when the patient 
was comparatively easy from its effects, made a small incision 
with a delicate operating knife, then by means of a powerful 
inagnet, he drew the needle so near the surface as to grasp it 





as thought the needle was in the palm of his hand. By means 
of a mild collyrium or eye wash, the imflammation quickly 
subsided, and the young lady is completely relieved, and is 
now as bouyant and happy as if nothing had occurred. 

Many of the instruments that Dr. Scudder uses are of a 
peculiar construction, and of his invention. [N. Y. Star. 





ee 
Intemrernance.—Unlike other crimes, that of intemperance | 
gives no warning of its approach. The young man whose 
habits have been such as to do honor to his friends and rela- 
tives; whose heart has always seemed to be in the right place; 
whose sentiments are the most generous and noble; whose dis 
position is the most amiable; and who has no misfortune to 
complain of, suddenly becomes addicted to the upturning of 
the intoxicating bowl. Ruin strikes where it is least expec- 
ted, in the shape of the liquid poison, Even the rattle snake | 
sounds the alarm before he dartsghis fangs into the traveller; 
the step of the incendiary may be heard; the stand and deliv- 
er of the robber places the victim on his guard; but intemper- 
ance comes unshod, unseen, unanticipated. He enters a fam- 
ily more quietly than the wolfy step of the murderer, and, in 
a moment, crime, poverty, and disgrace follow in quick suc- 








as the devastation of the Siroc; the heart of the tender moth- 
er is broken; the wife is widowed; the children are beggared 
or orphaned; and who can tell where the evil first gained en- 
trance; what warning has he given of his approach? : He has | 
entered where he was Teast expected; he has seized the vitals | 


he works silently and fatally to the overthrowing of the most | 
brilliant expectations whjeh cver lit this valley of tears and 
[Boston Herald. 
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uncertainty. . 
== 








Wownan.—Never shrink from a woman of strong sense. If 
she becomes attached to you it will be from secing and valu- 
ing similar qualities in yourself, You may trust her for she | 





|| she is able to advise, and does so at once with the firmness of 
reason, and the consideration of affection. Her love will be 
|lasting, for it will not have been lightly won; it will be strong 
jand ardent, for weak minds are not capable of the loftier 


| grades of the passion. If you prefer attaching yourself to a 


| tleman asked him how he liked him, saying, “Is he not a deep 


| bathing. 


cession. The hope of a doting father is blasted as suddenly || cence about the size of a pea upon his forehead, seemed amg of 
'|ed in the highest degree as long as he thought its appearence 


which were apparently the least exposed to his attacks, and || 


|| remember her 


knows the value of your confidence; you may consult her for |; 
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‘warble from the groves. And i am sure that sometimes i, 
the:hours of depression and sorrow your desolate spirit sigh 
for brighter hopes and surer foundations than any on which 
you can now repose. You are beginning to take the dog, 
ward path of life; the hey-day of youth and enterprise is 
you have tasted all that this world has to give; death has again 
and again invaded your domestic circle,and every year as age 
approaches one star after another will depart frem the sky, . 

To the Christian surrounded by the sharers of this hore 
these loving and parting lights of life glide away to wait hj, 
arrival in a purer sphere; to you they are sinking to blackhes 
and darkness forever. And as each year your passage to the 
tomb becomes more desolate and dim, no glimmer of hope 
arises to cheer, but all around is darkness, silence and thter 
minable gloom. 









































Preacners.—An honest countryman once told me (says the 
rev. J. Edmonson) that he had heard the rev. Mr. —, in the 
city of London. How did you like him? “O sir, he is the 
greatest man I ever heard; for I could not understand one h;/f 
of what he said.” Did you hear Dr. 2? “Yes sir.” “Hoy 
did you like him?” “Not at all; for any body may understan | 
what he says.” A gentleman being visited by a friend, hip). 
ly prized his preacher, and recommended his friend to ete’ 
pany him to hear him. At the close of the service, the gen. 












































preacher?” His friend replied, “I remember walking, on on: 
occasion, by the banks of a river, where I saw some bays 
Some trees growing on the opposite bank made the 
river appear dark and dismal. One of the boys however, yen. 
turing over, called his companions to join him; on which one 
of them replied, ‘I dare not, its deep,’—no replied the other, . 
“its not deep, only dark.’” The gentleman’s fricnd left him 
to make the application. 





InpIAN VANITIES.—That vanity Prins a part of the Indian 
character, we had ample proof this winter, on taking some 
portraits with the camera lucida. A young female having 
lost the sight of one of her eyé@s, had ingeniously formed a 
drop-curl, which effectually hid the blemish; and when, | 
by drawing her flowing hair on one side, that her face mi 
be more perfectly reflected oa the paper, the defect was @ 
posed to our view, she was so exceedingly mortified a8fara 
long time to refuse sitting for her portrait, and then * § 
in covering that imperfection. Akaitch, who had an excres | 





'% 





}on paper was intended as a carricature; but finding itre 
| maincd so, he placed his finger over the representation o 
|ing, with a smiling countenauce, in that way it nazoo (g 
but, withdrawing his finger, he said, in a contemptous mana 
nazoolah (bad.) Green-stocking, the Indian belle represented 
in Franklin’s Narrative, remarked en presenting herself before 
the instrument, that she was now old, and unworthy of being 
drawn. The scctch, however, was no sooner finished then 
she appeared highly delighted, and asked whether we thou 
the great chief in England (meaning Sir John Franklin) wo 


oy 
























A useFvL citizex.—Mr. T. one day found a man, late in’ 
the evening, in a state of intoxication, holding by a post tlist 
had been long used as a place to hang temperance bills upon, 
and was at that time tenanted by “awful warning,” abouts 
yard and a half long. 

“What are you doing there?” said Mr. T. to the fellow who 

’ 


| 





{woman of feeble understanding, it must be from the fear of 

encountering a superior person, from the poor vamity of pre- 
ferring that admiration which springs from ignorance to that 
which rises from appreciation 


| 
| 
| 


and refined by the influence of womanly feeling—whose pas- 
sions are strong, but chastened, and directed by delicacy— 





himself. They are all now at the same height, and each, es 
it overtakes him, lashes him with its wings, and tugs at his 
prey. Sce! one has fairly robbed him, but,before he can secure 
the contested fish, it drops. One of the other birds has caught 
it, but he is pursued by all. From bill to bill, and through the 


air, rapidly falls the fish, until it drops quite dead on the waters | 
and sinks into the deep. Whatever disappointment the hun- | 


gry birds feel, they seem to deserve it ali. 


. 


[ Audubon. 


a 
TypoGRaPicaL ERRoRS.—A publisher of a periodical at the 
south offers $100 for the best tail for his paper. A man at 
the east offers for sale a large quantity of funpowder, and 
several boxes of pigs. A person in New York advertises a 
louse to let, and possession given immediately. 


whose mind is brilliant alike from its natural emanations and 
its stores and acquirements—whose manners have been form- 
| ed by the imperceptible influence of good socicty, in its broad 
|| sense, yet are totally free from the consciousness and affecta- 
tion of an etiquette, though it is the highest—who, though 
she shines and enjoys the world, finds her heart’s happiness at 
home—is not this the noblest and sweetest of the creatures 
|| made by God! 


| SS 

|| AN AFFECTING arreal—I cannot believe that a mind like 
i yours can walk abroad in this beautiful world, beneath its glo- 
rious canopy of light, and not feel, and sometimes tremble at 
those evidences of alinighty being and agency, that flame from 
the sun,’sparkles in the stars,echo in thunder, breathe in the 
winds, murmur in the waters, exhale from the flowers, and 


| 


| 








A woman who has the beauty of feminine delicacy and || the signers of the Declaration of Independence, was induced 
grace—who has the strong sense of a woman; yet softened by a friend to go to an assembly, to see a noted bewuty whe 





so affectionately embraced the post. 
“I am upholding temperance, to be sure,” said hes 





»* 


a 
Femate expression.—The celebrated Judge Paine, one@ 


was to grace the mecting with her presence. When her 
rived there on being asked how he liked her appearence— 
“Fudge!” exclaimed the cynick, “do you call her handsome’ 
she has no more expression than a bowl of milk.” 











Eight or ten ruffians are in prison at Port an Prince, a wait. 
ing their trial for the robbery and murder of the crew of an 
| Englislx brig. A boy who was steward on board the piratey 


sloop, is the accuser and only witness. , 





It is mentioned as a singular coincidence that the officer 
nearest the ball in the late attempt on the life of Louis, Phil 
lipe, was the Duke: of Treviso, son of Marshal Moriier, killed 
by Fieschi’s {nfernal machine. 


0K AND JOB PRINTING, 
Neatly exeetited at this office, with despatch. & 
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